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ITALY (cont'd from page 8) 

same time to its privilege of independence, 
without any boss standing over it. And it judges 
itself as free as the birds." 

For Cesare, this ability to survive always 
.has a positive j side. As long ago as 1860, Naples 
“was already a large city, before all the others. 
Since then its structure has not changed fun- 
damentally. It has escaped the fragmentation of 
other cities, the anonymity. That is why Naples 
hasn't exploded in recent years as people have 
constantly predicted it would. 

"The people have kept their roots," Cesare 
sayS. "If not, how do you explain how this ghetto, 
the biggest in all of Europe, has not reached 
the level of deterioration you see on the out- 
skirts of Milan. Here, someone will steal your 
purse, but they won't kill you. And if there 
were a blackout, there wouldn't be looting. To 
have that, you need to have 10 supermarkets, 
not 55,000 tiny Shops. . .Naples has been 
protected by its backwardness." ^ 

And now, its very backwardness has spawned 
a pattern of production, under the ^uise of 
old-time artisanry and domestic production, that 
many observers see spreading to the isdi^modern 
industrial cities of the north. ' , 
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(See packet 955 for background information.) 

RUBBER STRIKE BEATS 
GARTER'S WAGE GUIDELINES 

BY LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEW YORK (LNS)~ The strike by 8,300 rubber 
workers against Uniroyal lasted more thai| six 
weeks. Then on June 18 union leaders announced 
that they had finally gotten back to where they 
had been two months earlier--in tentative agree- 
ment on a contract that makes President 
Carter's wage guidelines the big loser while 
providing URW members with stronger protection 
against inflation than any other major union. 

In most particulars, the settlement reached 
after six weeks on the picket lines seems to be 
a virtual carbon copy of a contract Uniroyal 
apparently accepted and then backed out on in 
April. The compan>'s actions at that time led to 
angry charges by URW President Peter Bommarito 
that management had caved in t illegal "inter- 
ference" in collective bargaining by the Carter 
administration. Although the company denied at 
the time that any agreement had ever been 
reached, the final contract includes an unusual 
clause apologizing to Bommarito and conceding 
that "both sides understood that a tentative 
agreement was reached April 18." 

That concession and Uniroyal's acceptance 
of virtually the same "tentative agreement" cost 
the 8,300 workers \43 days out of work. But the 
effort won them a new way of computing their 
Cost of Living Adjustment (COLA) which may make 
it the first such adjustment actually to keep 
pace with inflation. That gain could become a 
valuable precedent not only for the 58,000 
workers covered by URW contracts with the major 
tire manufacturers, but for other unions as well. 

The contract also includes new measures to 
provide job security in an industry buffeted by 
plant shutdowns and layoffs and a pledge that 
the company will remain neutral in union attempts 
to organize nonunion plants. 

The company had apparently decided it could 
live with all of this as long ago as April 18. 

The Carter administration, however, seems not 
to have been willing to stomach yet another hole 
in its already leaky wage ceiling. Fresh from a 
defeat for the guidelines by the Teamstdrs, and 
with new contracts for electrical and auto workers 
looming ahead, administration anti-inflation 
chief Alfred Kahn tried to clamp down. 

Kahn threatened that "if the settlement 
does exceed the standards on an industry 
average, we will do everything we can to protect 
the public interest." To back up the threat, he 
said the government would refuse to purchase 
tires from any company that settled above the 
guidelines. But the union, supported by several 
other unions and the AFL-CIO, went into court 
and challenged the government's right to fulfill 
that threat. And the unions won. Federal Judge 
Barrington Parker ruled that use of the govern- 


ment 's purchasing power to dictate settlement 
? terms was "unlawful and must be rejected." 

PROTECTION AGAINST INFLATION 

When the contract agreement was reached, the 
guidelines had clearly taken another beating, 
increases of 32 cents in the first year and 20 
in each of the next two years, coupled with a 
COLA of one cent for every 0.26 percent increase 
in the Consumer Price Index, left administration 
officials mumbling that "It isn't as bad as... re- 
ported in some news accounts." Using the peculiar 
"guideline math" they perfected in trying to 
portray the Teamster settlement as compatible 
with their program, administration officials 
guessed that the rubber contract would work out to 
be only a few percentage points above the 7.5 
percent a year ceiling. 

Juggling the numbers won't change the fact 
that the guidelines have been breached yet again. 
Nor will it dampen the defiance of angry workers. 

As one striker who pointed out, "The government 
hasn't complained about the companies' profits 
going up more than 100 percent over last year, so 
why should we worry about their complaints about 
us." That sentiment was picked up by Bommarito 
when he was asked how he felt about a possible 
reprimand from the Federal Wage and Price Council. 
"I don't give a damn about the wage and price 
council," he said. "I never have." 

In any case, the workers won their own pro- 
tection against inflation. According to union 
calculations, getting one cent for every 0.26 
percent jump in prices instead of the penny per 
0.3 percent rise laid out in most current con- 
tracts will make the difference between watching 
their gains eaten away by inflation and keeping 
ahead of it. 

GAINS IN JOB SECURITY AND HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Even more important, in the assessment of 
some workers, were gains in the area of job 
security. The six largest tire manufacturers have 
closed down 25 plants and 13,000 URW jobs in 10 
years. So protection against layoffs had been a 
major demand not only in this strike but in the 
140-day industry-wide strike three years ago. This 
time the union did win several demands, topped by 
the companies' pledge of neutrality in campaigns 
to organize new nonunion plants. Other measures to 
protect workers threatened by plant closings 
include increased company contributions into 
the supplemental unemployment fund, a promise of 
six months' notice before plant closings to be 
followed by negotiations on efforts to keep the 
plants open, and the right to retire at age 55 
after only five years of service and at any age 
after 2$ years of service. 

The contract won't do much about the health 
arid safety problems that workers discussed bitterly 
on the picket lines--the chemicals, the frames and 
the heat. As one worker noted, "I think people 
are really coming to understand that these rubber 
shops are dangerous. There are an awful lot of 
accidents. Even the jobs they call ' non- danger ous, ' 
like ladeling' out those chemicals, could affect 
you. Maybe you don't notice it right away but 
it's showing up in a lot of guys." Rubber workers 
have complained in the past that health and safety 
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issues get written up in the union paper but 
not in their contracts. But if the contract wasn’t 
about to send them out dancing in the streets, it 
did prompt several to note with satisfaction 
that they had a lot more to be happy about than 
Alfred Kahn, the chief guardian of the admin- 
istration guidelines. 

"They singled us out to make an example of 
us," one striker stated even before the settle-* 
ment was readied. "They thought after the long 
strike we had in '76, and with a smaller member n 
ship this time around because of the shutdowns 
and layoffs, we'd have to give in. They were 
wrong." 
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NUCLEAR/MI LITAF?Y 

NAGASAKI'S OTHER VICTIMS: 

THE GROWING RADIATION TOLL 
AMONG GI'S WHO HELPED CLEAN UP 

BY NORMAN SOLOMON 

NEW YORK (The Progressive/LNS) — The atomic 
bombs that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
are beginning to take their toll among the 
American soldiers who helped clean up those 
ravaged Japanese cities at the end of WWII. And 
the U.S. Government is doing all it can to 
keep them and other Americans from knowing it. 

For a third of a century the Government 
has maintained that the GIs of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki suffered no biological harm from 
radiation. But now there is indisputable evidence 
that U.S. Marines who participated in Nagasaki 
cleanup operations later fell victim to an extra- 
ordinarily high incidence of bone marrow cancers 
and blood disorders. 

On September 8, 1945, a U.S. military 
inspection team arrived in Hiroshima and a few 
days later went on to Nagasaki— under orders to 
"check on the effects of the bomb, including 
the usual and unusual and particularly the 
radioactivity on target and elsewhere," in 
the words of an American general in charge of 
the mission. The inspectors concluded that 
radioactivity had diminished to harmless levels, 
both in Hiroshima,, where the "Little Boy" 
bomb had used enriched uranium, and in Nagasaki, 
where the "Fat Man" bomb was fueled with plu- 
tonium. The Army's official history states that 
"in all the areas examined, ground contamination 
with radioactive materials was found to be 
below the hazardous limits." In mid-September 
the War Department announced that scientists 
had ascertained the residual radiation in 
Nagasaki was nothing to be concerned about. 

On September 23, U.S. occupying troops began 
disembarking in Nagasaki harbor. 

James J. McDaniel and Ralph S. Clapp were 
among about 200 Marines quartered in a b ombed- 
out waterfront hotel near the Nagasaki blast 
center. McDaniel is now suffering from a 


severe and extremely unusual bone marrow cancer. 
Clapp is afflicted with a life-threatening lack 
Of blood coagulant "Factor 8"— a condition so 
rare that no moire than 100 cases have been re- 
ported worldwide in the past three decades, 
according to his hematologist, Dr. Scott Goodnight 
of the Oregon Health Sciences Center. 

McDaniel has worked for more than twenty 
years as a Weyerhauser Company mechanic in 
southwestern Washington state. As a Marine in 
Nagasaki, he— like the rest of the U.S. soldiers 
ordered to do cleanup duty at "ground zero" — 
received no precautionary instructions or pro- 
tective gear, radiation exposure was not monitored. 
For the past four years he has been suffering from 
Waldenstrom's macroglobulinemia, a rare cancer 
of bone marrow involving overproduction of blood 
protein. 

McDaniel, now 58, says of the Government he 
once trusted, "They don't want to admit they 
were wrong to send us is there without any 
warning, without any preparation, without any 
protection. We were just a bunch of guinea pigs." 

"It's kind of ironic to go through a war 
like that with no scratches, hell in a half- 
acre, and then wind up like this," says Ralph 
, Clapp from his hospital bed. Clapp saw combat 
in Okinawa, but it is Nagasaki's legacy which 
preoccupies him. "I think, really and truly, 
the American public needs to be told. We we|t 
in there green as grass. We were just kind If 
cleaning up in Nagasaki, one thing or another. 

You're drinking water and all that, why hell, 
it's all contaminated; it'd have to be." 

Persistent poor health has caused financial 
hardships for many U.S. veterans of the Nagasaki 
cleanup, who are now. almost all in their fifties. 
Those interviewed have worked as mechanics, 
loggers, clerks, realtors, construction workers, 
truckers, farmers, taxi drivers. The veterans, 
or their widows, say their trust in America was 
complete. For many that trust is now in shambles. 

Out of the more than 50 claims acknowledged 
by the VA to be based on radiation exposure during 
cleanup at Hiroshima or Nagasaki, none have been 
granted. "Why?" Clapp asked during an interview, 

He looked around the noisy hospital wing and 
responded to his own question: "It must be all the 
big money behind nuclear." 

Although it would have been logical to keep 
track of the subsequent health of U.S. servicemen 
sent into Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic blast 
areas, the Government, has always preferred its 
assumption that residual radiation levels were 
insignificant by the time occupying forces arrived. 
Veterans who were there cannot prove any precise 
levels of radiation exposure, because no such 
records exist— the U.S. Government did not 
monitor the radiation doses those soldiers were 
receiving, although officials still say they are 
sure the levels were safe. For more than 33 years, 
the Government has not bothered to do any 
systematic study on the health of these veterans. 

"Actually, no one cared," charges Virginia 
Ralph, whose husband Harold was a Marine stationed 
in Nagasaki for weeks of cleanup duties beginning 
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September 23, 1945. He died last year at the age 
of 54, a victim of multiple myeloma bone marrow 
cancer. "The last two years are better forgotten," 
says his widow, who works as a secretary in 
Streator, Illinois. "The last 10 days of his life 
were a nightmare for all of us. I would do anything 
in my power to spare another family what we have 
experienced." Mrs. Ralph intends to continue 
fighting the VA for service-connected benefits. 

"I feel^tie U.S. Government is stonewalling," 
she says. 

The Veterans Administration has several pro- 
cedural advantages in defending itself against 
radiation -exposure claims. One is the VA regulation 
that" the services of a recognized attorney are 
subject to a maximum fee limitation of $10." 

("Most attorneys won't give you the time of 
day for $10, let alone take a radiation claim," 
widow Virginia Ralph remarks angrily. ) Another 
impediment is the VA' s failure to recognize the 
latency period, which can extend for several 
decades between radiation esposure and actual 
symptoms of such diseases as leukemia or bone 
marrow cancer. 

Although recent memoranda by VA Compensation 
Director J. C. Peckarsky continue to contend 
that six weeks after the atomic bombing of 
Nagasaki "whole gamma radiation exposure (if 
any) would have been negligible," the VA has 
not presented claimants with any specific 
radiation measurements in support of its 
contention. However, in the book We Qf Nagasaki. 
Japanese radiologist Dr. Takashi Nagai reported, 
"The radioactivity did not vanish completely. A 
half-year later, directly under the point where 
the bomb went off, a slight emanation of gamma 
rays from far underground could still be detected." 
Dr. Nagai wrote these words thirty years ago, 
when far less was known about the biological 
damage "slight" gamma radiation could do. 

In view of the absence of documented exposure 
levels for U.S. servicemen cleaning up in Nagasaki 
the Government's responses that they received 
small amounts of radiation "are only self- 
serving non-answers," says Dr. John W. Gofman , 
former associate director of the Lawrence 
Livermore Radiation Laboratory. One of the pioneers 
of Manhattan Project research which provided 
plutonium for the bomb dropped on Nagasaki, Dr. 
Gofman believes "it is imperative now to seek 
whether or not an excess of rare cancers has 
occurred in this small group of individuals." 

Clearly, U.S. officals are not eager to talk 
about Hiroshima or Nagasaki. Asked about veterans 
stationed there in the months immediately following 
the atomic bombing. Government officials display 
a reflexive presumption that surely those bomb- 
ings must now be a dead issue, that our minds 
already have circumscribed all the effects. Yet 
is is a truth only now emerging that as the 
public's horror of those nuclear bombings has faded 
over the years, it has grown steadily more 
vivid for families like the Ralphs, the Clapps, 
the McDaniels, the Coppolas. 
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REPRESSION 

NINE MEMBERS OF KKK CONVICTED IN ALABAMA 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Nine members of the Ku 
KluX: Klan were convicted by a federal jury in 
Birmingham June 14, on charges of terrorizing 
civil rights workers, interracial couples and a 
white man in Talladege County, Alabama. Immediately 
after the Verdict was announced, U.S. District 
Court Judge Frank McFadden, sentenced eight of the 
£IS5£® en t0 two years in jail. The ninth, Joseph 
Stewart, received a four year sentence. 

Charges against the nine members of the 
racist organization stemmed from a Justice 
Department indictment last April which originally 
named 20 Klan members. The charges included the 
firing of ^shotguns into mobile homes occupied by 

NAACP ^workers , shooting into the homes of 
interracial couples and also impersonating the 
FBI in the beating of a white man. 

Reactions to the verdict were mixed. Grover 
Smith, Birminham field director for the NAACP 
told LNS that the verdict was "a step in the 
right direction. 

"These types of actions by the Klan have 
been going on here f&F years but this verdict 
tells them [ the, j^fan] that they cannot continue 
to terrorize Blacks or sympathetic whites." 

When aSked how he felt about the composition 
of the jur^, however, which included 11 whites 
and one Black in a city which is 50 percent 
Black, Smith took a more critical stance. He 
stated that prospective Black jurors had been 
asked if they had ever heard of the NAACP, one of 
the oldest and largest Black civil rights groups 
in the U.S., and then disqualified if they 
responded "yes." 

"Now almost every Black person here and 
elsewhere in the U.S. has heard of the NAACP," 

Smith stated. He added that he felt that the 
one Black person that remained on the jury was 
there to avoid charges of discrimination. 

Smith's view was echoed in a press release 
issued by the Birmingham chapter of the National 
Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression. 

In that press release. Rev. F. Jackson Zylman 
"commended the guilty verdict" but noted that 
"the wristslapping of the Klan indicates that 
terrorism by the Klan is still not considered a 
felony." 

Zylman also stated that the jury showed "that 
there is still a great need to struggle for 
equal representation on juries and for real 
justice." 
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LABOR 

TDU CANDIDATES INTERVIEWED 
REFORMERS CHALLENGE FITZ 

NEW YORK (PROD Dispatch/LNS) --EDITOR'S NOTE: 
Two yank and file Teamsters have announced their 
intention to run for president and secretary* 
treasurer of the IBT as reform candidates 
against Frank Fitzsimmons and Ray S^hoes sling 
at the next International convention: Pete 
Camarata of Detroit Local 299 and Jack Vlahoic 
of British Columbia Local 213 were interviewed 
about their campaign in March by PROD Field 
Organizer Paul Poulos. Camarata and Vlahovic 
were in Washington to testify at the trial 
of a federal court lawsuit they have filed 
which challenges the use of the Teamster 
magazine to promote the re-election of* Fits 
and Schoesslipg. 

A Teamster since 1968, Camarata is a 
dock worker and steward at Earl C. Smith Co. 

He was an alternate delegate to the 1971 IBT 
convention and the only delegate to oppose 
Fitz at the '76 convention in Las Vegas, where 
he proposed several PRGD-backed amendments to 
the Teamster constitution. Vlahovic was also a 
delegate to the Las Vegas convention and is 
currently working as a heavy construction 
driver. He served as a B.A. for six years in 
Local 213 prior to being elected secretary- 
treasurer in 1977. Shortly after him election# 
he was removed from office as a result of 
trumped-up charges engineered by IBT v-P and 
Canadian Conference Director Ed Lawson. 

Roth Camarata and Vlahovic are active in 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union (TDU) and 
Camarata is national co-chairman of that group. 

POULOS : LOOKING AT THE PROBLEMS FACING TEAMSTERS 
TODAY, WHAT WOULD BE THE FIRST THING YOU WOULD 
TRY TO CHANGE IF YOU WERE ELECTED TO INTER 
NATIONAL OFFICE? 

CAMARATA: I think the first thing I would try 
to change is the IBT constitution— things like 
one person being able to hold any number of 
full time offices in the union. I thinkr'another 
major change would be salaries. The Teamsters 
union is one of the few where the officers 
get $100,000 to $200,000 a year. I wouldn't 
accept a salary that was any more h|^ the 
wages of the highest paid truck driver. On 
the local level, I would encourage the members 
to change their by-laws so they could have 
things like elected business representatives . 

VLAHOVIC: I think what we need is a constitution 
that gives rank and file members the right to 
elect all officials of the union from the top 
to the bottom. < 

WHAT ABOUT CONTRACT ISSUES. HQw| WOULD YOUR 
APPROACH TO NEGOTIATIONS WITH WE EMPLOYERS BE 
DIFFERENT THAN THAT OF THE CURRENT IBT 
LEADERSHIP? 

Cj I would like to see rank and file members 
sitting Ihon the negotiations for all Teamster 

' " " ' - - - 1 ■ ■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ - 1 ' ' 
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contracts. The average working man knows what he 
needs and I think he ' s entitled to participate in 
these negotiations,^ In the freight talks this year, 
Fitzsimmons has kept us in the dark --even our local 
officials can’t telKHis anything about what's 
going on because they don't know either. As for 
particular contract issues, I think it's imperative 
that we have strong language that protects our 
members in mergers. That's not being done. It's not 
a key issue—it's all money, money, money, per- 
centages, how much in wages we're going to get. We 
could be making $30 an hour but, if you haven't got 

a job tomorrow, it doesn't mean ver much. # , 

' ' 

V. To start off, I think there's one thing that should 
be eliminated and that's the lawyers negotiating 
these collective agreements. You don't wart a con- 
tract that's totally in lawyers terms because if you 
get 10 lawyers lined tip, they'll give you 10 
different interpretations of the same clause. In 
my own experience with negotiations for the member- 
ship, I never used any lawyers. I negotiated an 
agreement that the membership could understand and 
that the employer understood at the bargaining table 
so there' d be no hassle over legal jargon that you'd 
have to take to arbitration. I also think we should 
be working toward the elimination of all riders 
and supplements to master contracts like the master 
freight agreement and we should guarantee the right ’ 
of all members to ratify their contracts. 

WHAT ABOUT THE RIGHT-TO-STRIKE? WOULD YOU ATTEMPT 
TO RESTORE THAT IN SOME FORM? 

C. I think striking is serious and shouldn't be 
taken lightly. But the st-^pe is the only weapon or 
threat we, as working people, have against the 
employers* We don't have the money, the courts, 
the police— anybody like that on our side. The 
only thing we have in collective bargaining disputes 
is the threat to withhold our labor. I think it 
would go a long way towards settling a lot ipo^e 
grievances at the local level if the members at a 
particular company had the right to democratically 
decide whether or not they want to strike over 
important grievance issues. I think the reason 
that this right was taken away from us is because 
they — the companies and the ux||on- -didn't want 
us to have that power, that feeling of collective 

V. Under our labor codes in Canada, we're pro- 
hibited from engaging in a work stoppage or slow- 
down during the term of a collective agreement. But 
I know from my own experience as a Business Agent 
that there axe lots of times when I've had pro- 
blems getting together with a company over griev- 
ances and I 'just had to tell the guys, "O.K., the 
time has come, it's dragging on too long and we 
have to do something." Then we have what's 
Called a "wobble" or a wildcat. It's amazing how 
fast the companies want to get together and 
settle things when everybody 4i?Its working. 

HOW WOUL, YOU DEAL WITH THE PROBLEM OF NEPOTISM IN 
THE TEAMSTERS, SWEETHEART AGREEMENTS, AND WHAT 
APPEARS TO BE THE PERVASIVE iNijEUENCE OF ORGANIZED 
CRIME IN SOME PARTS OF OUR UNION- -SOME OF THE ISSUES 
THAT WERE THE SUBJECT OF PROD'S INTERNAL UNION 
CHARGES AGAINST FITZSIMMONS? 
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V: I don't buy the argument that Fitzsimmons or 
the International doesn't have any control over, 
the situation in those locals that are rotten 
and crooked. I believe that these locals where 
they're having these problems do affect the 
welfare of the International Union and there 
is the power there now - in the form of trustee- 
ships - to do something about it. I think we 
should have a code of ethics in the Teamsters 
just like any other organization and it should 
be enforced. 

C: I believe in local autonomy but not when the 
membership is being sold down the river. If I 
was the International president, I would go to 
local union meetings to make sure there was 
membership participation and decent representa-r 
tion. And, if there wasn't, I'd be down on the 
backs of those local union officials. I would 
want to see people at those meetings, not just 
10 members at a meeting of a local with three 
or four thousand. I think the International 
Union should be a police force to see that the 
local unions are doing their job, not a police 
force over the membership. 

P: HOW ARE YOU GOING ABOUT GAINING SUPPORT FOR 
YOUR CAMPAIGN AMONG THE LOCAL UNION OFFICIALS 
WHO WILL COMPOSE THE MAJORITY OF DELEGATES AT 
THE NEXT CONVENTION? 

C: We've had some sympathy for our candidacy 
among elected officials in certain areas like 
Canada. Right now, we're in the process of 
trying to convince elected officers in other 
areas to support us. In places where there is 
no chance of convincing these officers, the 
reform movement has to think about running people 
to replace them. Or, at the very least, making 
sure that when delegates go to that next 
convention they will be bound by the vote 
of their local union membership on the key issues 
that will be dealt with at the convention - 
like our challenge to Fitz. In the long run, 
what we ' re about it trying to build a movement - 
a real, grass-roots movement among the rank 
and file. 
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WOEN 

BALTIMORE WOMEN. WINS SUIT FOR 
BEING UNNECESSARILY STERILIZED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In the largest medical 
malpractice judgement in Maryland history, 
a 29-year -old Baltimore woman who was given a 
total hysterectomy she did not need was awarded 
$1.5 million in early June. Belinda Chambers 
was given more than the $1,2 million she had 
sought -- an especially unusual verdict since 
there have been very few malpractice suits in't??-' 
the U.S. involving unnecessary hysterectomies. 


although millions of women, especially, especially 
poor and Third World women have been victims of 
sterlization abuse. 

In Chambers' case, she received an incomplete 
abortion in late December, 1975. After examining 
her, her doctor failed to discover that she was 
Still pregnant and a few weeks later Chambers 
was rushed to *the hospital in extreme pain. Accord- 
ing to the evidence presented at the trial. Chambers' 
left fallopian tube had ruptured during a* night 
of internal haemorraging, and while waiting for 
her doctor to show up (at lam he had told her to 
go to the hospital although he didn't arrive un- 
til $|m) she signed a surgical consent form 
for an exploratory operation and any other 
necessary procedures . 

Her doctor then performed a complete hysterectomy, 
although after the operation the pathologist *|»l 
report showed that Chamber's right fallopian tube, 
right ovary and uterus were all normal. The 
pathologist said, at the trial, that he had erred 
in his orginal finding and had stated that all 
the organs needed to be removed. Besides effecting 
her mental health (Chambers attempted suicide in 
her depression about the operation) , the surgery 
also left Chambers dependent on regular doees of 
estrogen to maintain her hormoftal balance. ,edical 
studies have shown that high dosages of estrogen 
increase the user's chances of developing breast 
cancer and blood clots . 
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ITALY 

"historic compromise' Battered 

IN ITALIAN ELECTIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- Even after all the votes had 
been counted, the results of Italy's June 3 national 
elections provided more questions than answers, many 
losers but no clear winner. 

The Italian Communist Party (PCI) took quite 
a tumble, with its share of the vote dropping four 
percent from its 34.4 percent highwater mark in 
1976. But virtually everyone had expected the 
western world's largest communist party to lose 
considerably more gsound than that. 

On the other hand, virtually everyone had pre- 
dicted that the ruling Christian Democrats would 
gain ground in the elections. They didn't. Their 
share of the ballots actually slipped slightly %s 
well, to 38.3 percent, leaving them well short of 
a majority in parliament. 

So who won? Surely not the nation's third 
largest party, the Socialists. Their bid to gain 
the decisive balance of power netted only a minute 
.2 percent advance at the polls. 

In fact, the only parties to actually boost 
their share of the vote were a variety of small 
parties sprinkled across the political spectrum from 
the liberal center to the extreme left. As the 
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London ngwsweekly The Economist headlined it, 
"Italy’s voters say boo to the big battalions." 

But the French leftist daily Liberation may well 
have been closer to the mark when it stated, "The 
big loser of the day was the Italian political 
system," 

Certainly there were plenty of signs that the 
voting reflected growing skepticism about the 
ability of any of the major parties to deal 
with Italy's pressing economic and political 
problems --soaring inflation and unemployment 


to be the Radical Party, a gadfly civil liberties 
group which tripled its own share of the vote, in 
part by picking up large numbers of defectors from 
the PCI. 

Radical candidates, who included a number of 
prominent intellectuals and former activists of the 
revo lutionary lef t , campaigned - as st andard-bearers of 
the environmental, anti-nuclear, women's and gay 
people's movements. The party, ai^i its flamboyant 
leader Marco Pannella, have become Italy's acknowl- 
edged experts at using their positions and the media 


(officially tabbed at 14 and 7 percent respectively)^ focus attention on causes and people generally 

ratimant a-nrl uova ^.1 11 *» •• _ r .. o _ ^ 


rampant corruption, and the wave of bombings and 
shootings that has forced the government to call 
out the army. 

For starters, the voter turnout barely topped 
90 percent. In the U.S. that might well be an all 
time high} but for Italy, where the nromal figure 
is much higher, it sounded the alarm for lengthy 
commentary about voter dissatisfaction. 

At the same time, the results left completely 
unresolved the key question which has forced the 
scheduling of elections two years ahead of 
Schedule -- the role of the Communist Party. 

Voter defections from the PCI confirmed the 
view that three years as unofficial partner in 
the government had cost the party considerable 


ignored by the "constitutional arc" of parties 
which includes the PCI and the Christian Democrats, 

According to a poll conducted by the Radical 
Party itself, more than half the party's new supporters 
had voted for the PCI in the last elections „ And 
these results were mirrored by figures from across 
the country. Particularly large losses for the PCI 
were matched by proportionately large gains for the 
Radicals. 

All the more alarming for the PCI leadership 
was the fact that this pattern prevailed primarily 
in the big cities (Rome, Turin, Naples) and in 
working class "red districts" such as Tiburtina in 
Rome and San Piero d 'Arena and San Teodoro in Genoa. 
Apparently three years of cooperation with the 


grassroots support. But the rebuff was not decisive government, three years in which PCI union leaders 


enough to froce a reversal of PCI policy nor to 
allow any other party. to rule effectively without 
at least tacit communist support. 

"We don't think that there is any need for 
a change in our line," PCI economist Luciano 
Barca declared after the voting. At the same 
time he reaffirmed the party's claim to be "a 
force without which no one can govern Italy on the 
road to recovery." 

Nevertheless, party leaders had to admit that 
their policy pf "historic compromise" with the 
Christian Democrats and business interests had 
cost them dearly. Italy's revolutionary left 
daily Lotta Continua proclaimed in its headline 
that "TJ>e PCt is no longer the party of hope and 
dreams." And the voting patterns suggested that 
in significant areas that was certainly the case. 

Particularly ominous for leaders of the 
PCI were returns from young people. and from 
traditional party strongholds in the big cities 
and working class neighborhoods. 

The Italian voting system makes it easy to 
pinpoint the impact of young voters. Everyone 
over 18 is allowed to vote for representatives 
in the lpwer house of parliament but only people 
25 or older vote for the Senate. The PCI totals 
dropped much more drastically in voting for the 
lower house, prompting Milan's leading daily 
Corriere della Sera to headline a post -election 
editorial , "file young against the power of those 
who have become too compromised." 

A Communist deputy, Massimo Cacciari, con- 
ceded, "It amounts to a political-cultural crisis 
on a grand scale. . It is time to realize that a 
certain conception of politics no longer holds 
among the younger generations," 

The chief beneficiary of this trend appeared 


have worked to enlist support for an austerity 
program of layoffs and wage ceilings, have bred 
rebellion in the ranks. In Tiburtina, the PCI's 
share of the vote plummeted by 9 percent, while the 
Radical Party's share jumped from less than one per- 
cent to 10 percent. 

Still, the Communists remain a powerful force. 
They control key regional and municipal governments 
up and down the country, as well as dominating the 
country's largest trade union confederation. As 
Liberation pointed cut, they may have failed to gain 
enough support to strengthen their claim to govern 
the country. But they have retained enough to see 
to it that no one else can govern it either. 
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ITALY 

CHILD WORKERS IN ITALY'S CLANDESTINE 
LABOR MARKET.! THE FACE OF "MARGINALIZATION* 

Editor's Note: The news media here in the U.S. 
have had a field day with Italy 's perennial 
government crisis and elections and with the 
spectacular activities of the Red Brigades. 

But there has been little attempt to explain 
the political ahd economic circumstances which 
produced them — soaring unemploymentm particularly 
among the young; adjustments by industry which 
have included large-scale layoffs and a shift 
toward much greater reliance on part-time and 
occasional workers; and a pattern of cooperation 
between many of the established unions > the 
Communist Party , the government , and industry , 
which has offered some protection to the regular 
work force while leaving gut large sections 
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of the 'population . Taken together, these. develop- 
ments have come to be called " 'marginalization " be- 
cause of the way they push to the fringes of 
society large groups of the unemployed, the 
part-time laborers, and most notably the young . 

(of the lo 5 million unemployed, l. 2 million are 
under 25, 60 percent of them looking for their 
first jobs). 

Many European activists see " 'marginalization " 
not only as a distinctive feature of present-day 
Italy but as an emerging pattern in other western 
industrial nations, including the U.Sc In the 
following article, translated from the French . 
"leftist daily Liberation, Jean Marcel Bourguereau 
describes what the process looks like in the city 
where it may well be most advanced — Naples, 
capital of Italy f s impoverished South » 

by Jean Marcel Bouguereau 
LIBERATION/ LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

Naples is a southern city at the hinge of 
Italy's two realities. It knows all the contra- 
dictions of the industrialized regions and all 
the tensions of the underdeveloped South, Clan- 
destine work is a distinguishing feature of the 
city, because it is all you see, but it exists just 
as much in the northern industrial cities such 
as Milan and Bologna, 

NAPLES (LXBERATION/LNS) — The heavy beat of 
jack hammers in the hot air of the morning. The 
maddening clamor;^ of cart engines and hfems. You 
have to ..get used to them, ■ 

It -is the noise of Naples that first -strikes 
you when you arrive. The noise and the crowd that 
pours through the few broad streets that were 
opened during the last century after a cholera 
epidemic. But what are all these people in the ■ 
street doing? 

"It's a reflection of Naples," a man ex- 
plains, "In this city with nearly two million 
inhabitants, there are only a few thousand 
employees or workers in the strict meaning of the 
term, people with fixed hours like they would 
have in other large cities. The others work, but 
who can say what their hours are or what they 
do? 

THE, WORLD OF THE GHETTOS 

Empty Marlboro cartons are spread all 
around „ The packs of cigarettes are hidden in 
a corner .of the wall. At the end of the chain of 
contraband, the .old .woman who is selling it sits 
at the corner as if at the border separating 
the horizontal universe of the affluent streets 
from. the world. of nearly vertical alleys on the 
steep sides of hills down which the city appears 
to have spilled between the sky and the sea. 

Along the hi leys, families live in one room, 
occasionally with ''a tiny kitchen in the rear, 

French windows, of which the upper half is made 
of two shutters which are opened so that you 
can lean out or sit back and watch your corner 
of the universe. Space is used to the maximum. 

Bed, dresser, table and television can all be 
seen by the passerby. 


The life of the ghetto all seems to take 
place in the alleys. But the appearance is deceiving. 
You arrive at the end of one alley and all of a 
sudden a half-open shutter offers a glimpse not 
into a bedroom but into a factory. Ten square 
yards, no more, and a group of adolescents who 
laugh at seeing a strange? peering in. Scraps of 
cloth: on the corner of an old table or on their 
knees, they are cutting material. Another stitches 
them on a sewing machine. One of the kids can't be 
more than 10 years old. It is a "laboratory" as 
they call them here. You don't often stumble on 
them by chance. Because they are hidden behind 
ordinary-looking doors or down in the cellars, 
fearing an official inspector, a report. But you do 
see plenty of shops of artisans, women working 
at their sewing machines. 

Just wandering through the alleys, one could 
easily feel like the last witness of a backward 
artisan economy, a low-profit economy functioning 
on its own terms, living on little and producing 
little. That is the illusion of Naples — the image 
of a city with a dense and unproductive pop- 
ulation engaged in paras i Stic enterprises. But 
economist Clara de Marco explains, and marshals 
statistics to provide, that the Neapolitan sub- 
proletariat has given birth, behind its rages 
of backwardness, to a working class of a new type. 

The local artisanry has kept its outward 
appearance. The enterprises are tiny: while in 
Italy as a whole the average number of workers 
in a plant is about seven, in the Naples region 
the average is three. In shoe manufacturing, 73 
percent of the local units employ just a single 
person as do 60 percent of clothing enterprises . 

These tiny establishments often take the 
form of work in the home. In the single room where 
people live, they also work; the space is div- 
ided by a curtain or a blanket. Sometimes the 
room is even divided into two floors. The 
density of productive activity increases the 
already high density of population: with nearly 
150 inhabitants per acre (more than 90,000 per 
square mile) in its historic center, Naples is 
undoubtedly one of the few large cities in which 
the working class still occupies the heart of 
town. 

Behind this work in the home hides an 
elaborate industrial network--entire stages in 
the process of production that used to be 
carried out in factories . Entire neighborhoods 
have become outlying illicit factories for 
enterprises which themselves are obviously 
thriving . 

The number of officially registered artisans 
has swollen equally. Their activity is often no 
more than a link in a much larger chain which 
their role as artisans only serves to mask. 

Workers who wish to set up shop in their 
homes buy their own machines. They buy them from 
large factories which are selling old equipment 
in order to modernize and .boost productivity. 

All part of a restructuring which includes 
laying off many workers, some of whom then start 
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working in their homes. The circle is completed: 
the laid off workers go to work at home, often 
working without realizing it for their former 
bosses and even worse working on what may have 
been the very machine they worked in the 
factory. 

v The size of this network can only be 

deduced by looking at the size of the in- 
dustries involved. Available figures only 
mention officially registered operations, 
leaving out the considerable number of illicit 
enterprises. "We aren't able :to reconstruct all 
the circuits of production," explains 
Giovahhi who has studied the process. 

"Everything is done to keep even the workers 
themselves in the dark about who their boss 
really is." 

In the shoe industry in Naples, total 
investments have shot up by 400 percent in 
the last 15 ye^rs, while at the same time 
employment in pie industry has declined offic- 
ially. A decline made tip for by the develop- l 
ment of an underground j ob market . 

At first glance, working with leather 
could be taken for an unimportant secondary 
industry. Wrong. As far as exports are concerned 
Italy makes more money from its shoes than from 
its cars. 

Just in the production of leather gloves, 
200 enterprises in Naples which employ almost 
entirely people who work at home (between 

^^000 and 8,000 of them) turn out 85 percent 
of national production, almost all of it 
destined for sale overseas . 

CHILD WORKERS AT $5.00 A WEEK 

“The kids leave the courtyard on the run, 
having just finished eating at the "Proletarian 
Children's Canteen, " created by left-wing 
militants several years ago at the heart of 
the old city. Bits of lentils on their plates, 
big grins for the camera, groups photos shot 
over .a rid, over in various poses. Three young 
girls take us into the neighborhood where they 
work. j 

Another maze of narrow alleys; steu^fWays, 
crowded dwellings, an old abandoned palace 
around a central courtyard . Tiny shops , dis- 
playing vegetables, miniscule cafes, little 
shrines with religious statues. A man hds 
assembled a tiny marketplace at the entrance to 
his only room: chewing gum, Bic razors, char- 
coal . 

We want to see their "laboratory" but the 
girls are suspicious. "Why are you asking so 
many questions?" Antonia, 12-years-old, explains 
that she went to school through the third 
grade. Her father works making shoes. She has 
six brothers and sisters, all much older. She ~ 
worked in a "laboratory" in Santa Lucia with 
two other people. Her work involved cutting 
leather from nine in : the morning until seven 
at night. "I stopped going to school because 
I wasn ' t good, " is all she says . Since her 
family moved to a new neighborhood, she does 
housework in the mornings, all for less than 
$5 a week. 

There are thousands of children like her 


working in the bars, as electricians or butchers 
helpers, at drugstores or bakeries. Many work in 
laboratories of varying degrees of legality where 
they make leather goods, shoes, clothes. But 
a large number work directly in their homed, not 
having even the satisfaction of some degree of 
independence from their families. Some no longer 
go to school at all, others work on the 
side after school. 

An inquiry conducted in two junior high 
schools reveals than among 603 children questioned, 
more than 30 percent are working or have worked 
in the past. Most often they work in small shops 
employing between three and 10 workers, whose hours 
are staggered so that "they're hardly ever to- 
gether." Usually the chief of the laboratory 
"isn ' t the real boss . " As one student explains , 

"The small shop supplies a larger one, which 
supplies another still larger one, which supplies 
the stores of all Italy." 

Maria Rosaria, 13-jiears-old, junior high 
school student makes toy dogs at her aunt's house. 
The pieces arrive, already cut by other people in 
other homes. She put® them together and stuffs 
them using a machi n ® that allows a single person 
to make 300 dogs a uay. Carmela, 12-years-old, 
also a junior high student, makes handbags from 
3:00 to 8:00 every evening at her home, earning 
about $3.50 a week. 

In the eyes of these children, it is fair that 
adults who do the same work should be paid more. 
"Because they have families to support." But they 
all regard their work experience as an advantage 
and schooling as a luxury. Going to school takes 
away time that can never be regained at the risk 
of missing a chance to get a job. The precarious- 
ness of this work, however is clear to them, if 
only because some have already been laid off, like 
Sergio, 8-years-old who ; a s unseated by a 12- 
year-old with work experience. Every time work 
gets scarce, they are the first to lose their 
jobs. 

Why do they work? Students questioned by one 
sociologist emphasize that "work allows you not 
to become a thief," "it keeps you off the streets." 
Others say that it lets them "have a skill" to 
"make a future." 

A sharp awareness of unemployment: precocious 
entry into work gives them the sense of being able 
to escape it. 


A COMMUNITY THAT SURVIVES 

,k The South has always been the grave-digger of 
revolutions and reforms," comments Cesare, a 
Naples activist. "They always explain that that's 
because of the domination of systems of control 
by the rulers over the masses. The right-wing 
in Naples has always said that it was because 
Neapolitans love life. . .Neither claim is totally 
false., It has been on the persistence of 
certain feudal structures and on the communal 
feelings in the ghettos that the right has 
always fallen back to repulse any changes." 


Manipulation? Servility? False consciousness? 
As sociologist Alain Medam says in a recent book 
about Naples, "The sub-proletariat, which clings 
to a precarious livelihood by expedients rein- 
vented from one day to the next, clings at the 
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UPPER LEFT CREDIT: % . 

Deborah Bright/The Progressive/LNS.f 

A lonely vendor hawks Communist Party banners SEE STORY PAGE 2 

at the scene of a rally. Italy's Communists 

suffered a setback in national elections June 

3, three years after their strong showing 

brought them to the brink of a share in the 

government. 
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One factor in the Italian Communist Party's 
slump in recent national elections was growing 
disenchantment with its policy of "Historic 
Compromise" with the ruling Christian Democrats . 
Here members of Italy's revolutionary left and 
feminist movements, excluded from an official 
trade union march, stage a demonstration of 
their own, holding aloft their own union member- 
ship cards . as proof that they too can claim to 
speak for the interests of the working people . 
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Among those dissatisfied with the Italian 
Communist Party's cooperation with government 
"austerity" measures have been growing numbers 
of rank-and-file trade unionists, theeworkers 
in this photo are carrying an ironic placard 
which proclaims, "Long live imempipyminti: iivy 
long live layoffs. . with a reference to 
Communist union chief Lucien Lama. 
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